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AESTEACT 

This summary presents the findings from four regional 
workshops conducted as part of the Alaska School Finance Study. The 
purposes of the wcrkshops, held in Bethel, Juneau^ Fairbanks, and 
Anchorage, were to consider current and future methods of financing 
the public schools, tc obtain citizen and local educational agency 
concerns and recommendations about school finance issues, and to 
identify additional topics for inclusion in the Alaska School Finance 
Study. Educators, state and local officials, and citizens attended 
the meetings and gave their opinions on a range of issues. A chart 
summarizes the problems, issues, opinions and the proposals, ideas, 
and positions ejcpressed at each workshop site. (Author/IRT) 
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THIS sinniiiary presents the findings t'roni tour regional 
uorkshopN Londueted as ;i purt of ilie Alaska School 
KiiKince Study. The workshops were jointly sponsored and 
conducted by Jlie Alaska Department of h'ducation (DOI:) 
and the Center tor Northern Educational Research (CNUR) 
as toliows: Bethel, October 2S-2^^; Juneau. November 4-5: 
h'airbanks, November 11-12: and Anchorage. Noven^ber 
IS 19, 1^7(1. 

Purposes of Workshops 

Purposes of the workshops were to consider current and 
future methods of financing the public schools, to obtain 
citizen and local education agency concerns and 
recommendations about school fin:ince issues, and to 
identify additional topics for inclusion in the Alaska School 
Finance Study. The workshops were intended to augment 
the connnunity involvement phase of the finance study. 

Procedures 

('NL\R and DOH worked cooperatively throughout all 
aspects of the workshops, beginning w'ith planning activities 
and continuing through the implementation of the 
worksiiops. Four regional representatives assisted CNHR 
and DOE in planning the workshops: in promoting 
attendance: in handling local workshop logistics: and in 
moderating the workshop sessi(.)ns. These four persons 
were: Joerene Hout. Bethel: Marilyn Knapp. Juneau; Ron 
Inouye, Fairbanks: and Gordon Jackson. Anchorage. 

Letters of invitation to attend the workshops were sent 
to all school superintendents, school board chairpeople, 
state and local government oftlcials. state legislators, 
officers of teachers' associations, and other public and 
private agencies interested in education. A total of 166 
persons attended the four workshops. Forty-six (46) of 52 
school districts were represented by at least one person and 
many school districts sent two or more representatives. A 
total of 3K .school superintendents and/or assistant 
superintendents: 1 1 other school district representatives; 53 
school board members: 1 1 community sclunil committee 
members: 5 State Board of Education members; 9 BIA 
schuol or agency representatives: one state legislator: two 
Borough Mayors: two Borough Assembly members: 15 state 
officials: 3 representatives from teachers* and principals' 



associations: and 17 interested community members 
attended the workshops. 

During the one and one-half day workshops, the agenda 
primarily included activities wliich allowed participants to 
voice their concerns and to share their ideas. Based upon 
comments from participants in the Bethel workshop, CNER 
modified both written materials and procedures for the 
subsequent workshops to enhance opportunities for 
participants to express their views. However, workshop 
audiences also had the opportunity to view an audio-visual 
presentation about the current system of school finance. in 
Alaska. The presentation highlighted sections of School 
Finance in Alaska Report No. 1 : An Overview of Current 
Issues. Sources, and Distribution of Funds for Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education. The report, the first 
of the Alaska School Finance Study, served as die basic 
working document for all four workshops. 

* * * 



AGENDA 

SCHOOL FINANCE REGIONAL WORKSHOPS 
Registration 

"Why Are We Here?" - Purposes of Workshop 
"Local Concerns" — Presentations by Participants 

"Financing Alaska's Schools: An Overview" — 
Audio-Visual FVesentation followf^d 
by Question and Answer Period 

Small Work Group Sessions (Chbose one) 

1 ~ Discuss strategies for "Defining Basic Need 

2 — Develop solutions to "Local Concerns'' 

3 — Plan and prioritize a "Basic Education" 
Small Work Group Sessions (Choose another) 

1 -- Discuss strategies for ^'Defining Basic Need 

2 — Develop solutions to "Local Concerns" 

3 — Plan and prioritize a "Basic Education" 
Reports from each Small Work Group 
Concluding Activities 
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SUMMARY HIGHLIGHTS 

FuMU Jinoiiii \hc in.iiu vjucd LiUKt'ins expiessed by 
parlicipanis in liie wvrkshops, tlie following niini-suniniary 
liighlialits iho^e issues which were raised in all lour 
workshops: 

1. There shmild be no et'*'.irts to radically change or to 
abandon the Public School Foundation Program (PSFP) 
as a t'uiuiing method: 

2, PSF'P needs onl\' niiniu niodit'lL-aiions or "fine tuninii": 

.V Fornuila does not niecM sciiool costs: instructional 
pjograni jeopardized; 

4. Small elementary and secondary schools do not generate 
sufficient instructional units to support needed 
programs: 

5. Validity, accuracy equitability and amount of 
Instructional I'nit Allotments (regional differentials) 
need review: and 

(i. Extreme operational costs often result froni inheriting 
sub-standard or poorly designed facilities. 



ORGANIZATION OF FINDINGS 

Because the workshops were structured to obtain as 
much coninmnity comment as possible, it is appropriate to 
k discuss these activities in depth. The following sections of 
W this sunmiary will present information about the process 
and resuhs of: a) the general session and small work groups 
oii I'jcal concerns; h) the small work groups on basic edu- 
cation: and c) the small work groups on basic need. 

Seven major categories of concerns have been compiled 
from the issues voiced by participants. The first four 
categories retlect subject areas of significant concern to the 
participants and include Public School Foundation Program 
(I). School Construction (II), Equity (III), and Operation 
and Maintenance (IV). These categories appear in order 
based on the number of individual concerns expressed in 
each subject area. The remaining three categories - Other 
Financial Issues (V). Organization and Management Issues 
(VI), and Other (VII) - group together several subject areas 
which relate to the preceding four categories. The issues in 
these latter three categories were usually not voiced as 
often or as intensely as issues in the first four, but they do 
raise many important points about financing and operating 
schools. These categories also appear in order based on the 
number of individual concerns expressed in each subject 
area. 

It should be noted that the term local concerns is used 
in this summary as it was interpreted by workshop 
participants: (1) to describe financing problems occurring 
within school districts; and (2) to offer opinions and 
observations about various school finance issues. Although 
many individual concerns have been consolidated here, 
^ considerable effort has been made to retain the original 
W flavor and/or phrasing of both the concerns and the 
suggested solutions. However, every individual concern 
voiced and solution offered at each workshop may not 
appear in this summary. 

ERiC 




Spirited discussion hi^Iighted consideration of solutions to local 
concerns at the Juneau workshop. (All photos by Ron Inouye) 



LOCAL CONCERNS 

Procedures 

As one of the purposes of these workshops was to 
obtain as much information, as possible from participants, a 
major activity was a presentation session about local 
concerns by school district representatives. The comments 
were audio recorded and CNER/DOE staff took notes. The 
notes were summarized, typed, duplicated and distributed 
as a working paper for the subsequent small work groups to 
develop solutions to local concerns. 

Work-group participants reviewed the working paper 
and selected concerns for intensive discussion. Group 
facilitators assisted the small work groups in focusing 
discussion on their prime concerns and in reaching a 
consensus on possible solutions. Frequently, because of the 
intensity of the discussion and a group feeling that it would 
rather concentrate on a few in depth, not all concerns were 
addressed. 

Participants also completed individual worksheets on 
which they indicated concerns of pa-rticular interest to 
them (including those not discussed by the entire small 
work group), noted the type of local education agency to 
which tlie concern applied (city/borough, REAA, BIA) and 
suggested a possible solution(s) for each concern. The group 
consensus of solutions to particular local concerns was 
shared with the entire workshop during the final reporting 
session. 




Juneau workshop participants prepare solutions to local concerns 
O on individual summary sheets. 



Summary of Concfnis and Soiiiiioiis 

Local ciMIlviiis .iiuI soliiihiiis {ni'sL'nU'.! In' pji iiLipiini s 
are suniniarized in tabular form on the toM-Diu secnoii ot 
^ this publication. C\>ncern<. are listed in the first column. 
The \vorksltoj"H.s) at which the concern \v;is voiced appears 
in the middle columns. The tlnrd section of the suniinary 
indicates the various solutions suggested in one i>i more o\ 
tlie workshops. 



BASIC EDUCATION 

"What kind ot* education program should your schools 
otTer*?" Answers to this question were sought from 
workshop participants during the eight small v.ork groups 
(two per workshop) about basic education. These w^ ik 
groups afforded people the opportunity to express their 
ideas about those "elements" wliich they felt ciMistituted a 
basic education program to be offered by M^hooi districts. 

Procedures 

A three-step process was primarily used whereby 
individuals shared th.eir recommendations in the work 
sessions. First, the small work group ^'brairi'Stornied." 
mentioning various elements which nnght be included in a 
basic education program. A group facilitator recorded these 
elements on a flip chart or blackboard for all group 
members to see. Groups usually listed about 50 different 
elements, hi the second step, participants used an individual 
summary sheet on which they ranked in priority order 
I those elements which they personally thoiiglit made up a 
basic education program tor their school district. In 
addition, participants were asked to indicate the source of 
funding (local, state or federal) for each item on their 
sunmiary sheet. The brainstorming list was available only 
tor reference, and participants could add or delete from it 
according to individual preference. Finally, the group, with 
direction and assistance from the facilitator, in most cases, 
was able to develop a consensus based on certain elements 
whicli recurred on the individual summary sheets. The 
consensus from each group was shared with the entire 
workshop during the small group leporting session. 

Concenis Expressed 

Althougli most of the small work groups reached a 
consensus, all expressed concerns about prioritizing basic 
education elements. These concerns included: 

1, A prioritized group list might not reflect community 
ditTercnces: 

2, Such a list might lead to categorical funding; 

3, A cotiipilation of such elements for general 
distribution miglit destroy local option: and, 

4, The Legislature tniglit utilize such a list to legislate 
what basic education is: apportion tunds accordingly: 
and, the result would be a State-run school system 
for all communities with little or no local option or 

I control. 

This last concern was repeated frequeiuly througiiout the 
basic ec '»i:on small work groups as well as being voiced 
during the local concerns segments of the workshops, 

O 
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However, once these concerns had been voiced and 
discussed, most groups did Uumulate a group consensus. In 
some ot the groups, the group ranking of elements was 
forced because all areas under consideration had a "high 
priority." One participant described this situation as 
'•prioritizing under pressure.'' 



Review of Individual Workshop Discussions 

liach workshop was distinctive by the nature of its basic 
education work groups. In Bethel, one small work group 
pointed out that it was diftlcult to state whether the 
leacliing of one program area was more important than the 
teaching of another area. However, that group stressed 
communication skills, practical math, social studies (with 
eninhasis on local liistory and culture) and science along 
wiih healUi, physical, vocational and special education and 
the arts as "noticeable" areas of instruction. The other 
group stressed that administrative services along with plant 
operation and maintenance were "essential" for any 
program. This group indicated that communication skills, 
health, physical education and safety were among subject 
areas wliich should be taught, hi both groups, efforts were 
made to discuss the type of student the schools should 
produce and to define the competencies for such students 
in order to provide direction for developing an appropriate 
educational program. 

The Juneau workshop was characterized by the 
emphasis of both small work groups on the "3 R's" in the 
instructional program wiili equal iinportance accorded to 
plant facilities and staff. Physical education and sports, 
English, social science, health and safety, counseling and 
guidance and career/vocational education completed the 
elements for basic education. Education should help 
students reach both their individual levels of achievement as 
well as to attain to a certain level of achievement set by the 
state, in contrast to the other three workshops, in the 
Juneau workshop the idea that the slate should outline 
basic education was expressed. However, it was suggested 
that each community should not be satisfied with just 
reaching tlie state minimums but should try to go beyond 
them and to seek to develop well-rounded individuals. 

In Fairbanks, both small work groups actively 
participated in the basic education activities and were 
extremely productive in their results, botli individually and 
as a group. One group, in seeking to determine a basic 
education program, extended itself beyond courses and 
services to discuss such issues as student self-concept, 
student se If-identiiy, developing student vocational 
competence and person and society. In addition, the group 
emphasized reading, comnmnications, computational skills, 
survival skills and lifetime learning skills among their 
priorities in education. Although these last elements bear 
the names of many traditional school subjects, the group 
used these terms to describe approaches to imparting many 
subjects to students. For example, reading included such 
diverse subjects as math, science, and Native language which 
could all be taught as part of a reading program. This group 
expanded beyond the bounds of traditional subjects to 
suggest groupings of subjects, experiences and events which 
jB would make learning vital and pertinent to students while 
^ developing their distinctive human endowments. 

3 




Subjects and activities which might be included in a ''basic educa- 
tion** are suggested by parti cipanb^ at the Fairbanks w orkshop. 



In Aiiclioragc. one basic education work group tull\ 
parlicipalcd in the group process: the oliier participated in 
tiie "brainstorming/* completed their individual suniniar\ 
sheets, but declined to prioritize as a group the oleinenis of 
a basic education program because of various concerns (see 
"Concerns Hxpressed'* section). The other small work 
group which did reach a consensus about elements of a 
Basic Education" progum included these general 
groupings ot" subjects and services: survival skills: career 
education: student services: admiiiistraiive services: science: 
and leisure activities. 



Summao' 

in reviewing both the individual summary sheets and 
the group concensus from each of the eight small work 
groups, no perceivable trends or definite overall priorities 
for elements of a basic education program emerged, hi fact, 
very little consistency in terminology to describe the 
suggested elements existed. These very situations emphasize 
the individuality of each Alaskan school district- 
However, a number of strong preferences for elements 
of a basic education program were expressed. In at least 
three or tour of the workshops one small group mentic^ned 
the following items as elements of a basic education 




Thiee participants at the Anchorage workshop list desired com- 
ponents of basic education for their local education agencies. 
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program. These elements are arranged b>- category and are 
no! m priorit\ iMder. 

A. General Cioals 

1. Development of individual student competencies 

2. Development of a sense of identity in students 

3. Development of cultural awareness 

4. Development of ''process skills'' (iiou* to think, 
reason, use own abilities, etc.) 

B. Subject Areas i)r Educational Approaches 
1 . Vocational Education 

2. Special Education 

3. Mathematics/Computational Skills 

4. Langi.age .Arts/Communication Skills 

5. Survival (in society) Skills 
(). Career Education 

7. Science (Natural and Physical) 

8. Social Science 

Art/Arts (Masic, drama, etc.) 

10. Health and Safety (services and instruction) 

1 1 . Leisure-time Activities and Skills 
1 2. Physical Education 

C. Services 

1 . Staff (administrative, teaching, other) 

2. Facilities/Equipment 



Wnii regard to funding sources, participants concurred 
thai State funding should be the main source of support for 
nujst elements. Reliance on Federal funding would be 
minimal and, if used, would support efforts to prepare 
students to function competently in society at large or to 
supplement on -going programs or services offered. 
Considerable support was expressed for some required 
locally-generated funding for education. Reasons for such a 
requirement included the community's sense of pride and 
commitment resulting from local financial support for 
education and the retention of local contro' of educational 
prt)gramsand services offered In the school. 



BASIC NEED 

Basic need, as used in the Public School Foundation 
Program (PSFP), is a sum of money. This sum of inoney for 
city and borough districts (obtained from state and local 
sources) and for Regional Education Attendance Areas 
(obtained from state sources) is the major resource used for 
current operating expenses in support of education 
programs for students. The sum for each district and REAA 
depends upon a number of factors - students, types of 
programs, school location - and is computed according to a 
formula in the PSFP law. 

The computation of basic need is quite precise, and 
there is no disagreement on the method of computing the 
sum of money that is basic need. However, problems arise 
because of various interpretations and questions regarding 
the definition of basic need and use of those monies, which 
include: 

1 . Is basic need the basic ediieational need of the local 
education agency, or is it the basic financial need? 

5 2. If the state should provide 100% of basic need in all 



m}uh>! ilistiuiN. whji wtnikl this impK. and what 

■v \\\\\ dncs the bj>ic need sum tJi' inniic\- support onlv 
7l) • o\' ciirreiu i^perjtiiiiz expenses in one district 
and liH)'- in another district ' 

4. Slunild llie basic need sum ot inoiie\' he adequate to 
siippiul J basic education program. ;ind il sL^wh;!! is 
ihe basic educaiicui proiiram (in eacli district, or in 
the Slate)? 

Because o\ iliese and otlicr questions, the need tor a 
sirategv lor defining basic need bectMnes apparent. The 
sugtiesiions obtained at the regional worksiiops will be used 
to develop a strategy (one or more) and will be used in a 
report on this snhiecl being prepared by ('\LR. 

Procedures 

riie subject ot" basic need was intrc^duced at each 
workshop thri^ugli use ot a preliniinar\ discussion paper 
entitled \ .Strategy for Defining Basic Need" which listed 
problems of definition, traced the historical use ot the 
term, and e.xan'iined the statutory elements of basic need as 
it is currently Ctunputed. This paper also listed some 
suggested criteria for a basic need detlnilion as well as the 
roles that persons and agencies at local and state levels 
might take in developing a definition. 

Consideration of basic need was not confined to the 
segment of the workshop specified for its discussion. The 
question of what is ba.sic need also came up in every 
activity of each workshop. Therefore, suggestions and ideas 
concerning basic need are compiled from reports and 
comments. 

Participants in the workslu^ps responded to the problem 
ot designing a strategy for defining basic need by providing 
lull or partial answers to one or more of the following 
questions: 

1 . h'ha should define basic need 

2. /Anv should basic need be defined? 

-V U'huf should be included in the definition of basic 
need? 

Summary of Suggested Strategies 

Tlie strategies suggested by participants are listed below 
ali)ng with brief explanaJ Ions of each, 

1. /.cave ruL.iC need ahme. It is not necessary to find a 
definitit)n when the PSFP is working well now. 
espcvivlK nee any change in the way basic need is 
' v'^d .f'Ui affect the operation of the PSFP. and 
;;v\ .'^v^i decrease the amount of dollars received by 

a I* I . 

2. Call basic need something else. The "problem" is 
only semantic in nature s*.' a solution would be to 
call basic need s<MT7^'iiiiPg •. ^se. Although there was 
no common agp.?fi.?nl about what to substitute for 
the term basic * • i.iost prevalent suggestion 
was to call it has /'nah'r'al need. 

3. Define what ha:;k m is not. This proposed 
strategy would invci!^s identifying programs or re- 
sources which should not be included in a definition 
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A feature of all workshops was opportunity for discussion of issues 
by small groups, as illustrated here in a scene from the Fairbanks 
workshop. 



of basic need. The remainder of a district's curricu- 
lum offerings (or programs) or funds after such a 
process would constitute a basic need definition. 
Examples of things to "deduct" included thw student 
transportation program, building maintenance and/or 
operations, food services, certain fixed charges such 
as insurance, and extraorrlinary costs associated with 
a district's location or circumstance such as regional 
cost dilTerentials or intra-district cost ditferentials. 

4. Define hasie need on basis of what is required. This 
suggestion, with numerous variations, was made 
many times. It would involve identifying and 
analyzing every requirement for the conduct of 
education programs. Kinds of requirements to be 
analyzed include: (I) all applicable .state laws and 
regulations: (2) state and federal judicial decisions: 
and (3) federal and state program directives. Ex- 
amples of some specific requirenients would be: 
(I) accreditation: (2) graduation: (3) safety and 
healtli: (4) special education: (5) minimum salaries: 
(^) department of education directives: and (7) local 
board of education duties (as specified in law or 
state regulation). Omitted from such a definition of 
basic need would be local discretionary programs or 
activities, 

5. Define basic need locally. Whatever basic need is 
(basic program need?) it should be defined locally, 
i.e., within each district. Thus the basic need would 
be established based upon the needs of students and 
local community wishes, ^ch a method would 
validate local control of schools, 

6. Define basic need at the state level. The suggestion 
of this strategy took two forms: ( I ) development of 
a mininium standard program (minimum necessary 
program, standard level of instruction program, etc.); 
or (2) development of state guidelines under which 
district standard program could be developed. 
Concern was expressed, however, that such mini- 
mums or standards for basic need might becoine 
permanent through legislative action, and might then 
become the maximum expected, depriving districts 

O of the ability to respond to additional or ditTerent 
local needs. 

5 



EVALUATION 

In keeping wiilj C N1iR;J)01:\n dc>ire lo have wurk^Imp 
participants share tlieir ideas and recointnendalioiis, pre- 
worksht^pand posi-workshop evaluation questionnaires were 
ciMP.pleted by the groups. The quest iiMinjires sought par- 
ticipant reaction to the vvork.shop I'ornui and conieni as 
well as the school t iiunce >tudy in general. 

Procedures 

The hrief pre-wtukshop questionnaire distiibuied ai 
regi>lration requested thai participants indicaie lopio 
related ti> >c!uh>1 ilnance of partiLular inleresi to ih.eiii 
which they wanted included in the woikshop. While the 
greatest nuniber ot* re>ponNe> (II) occurred in Anchorage, 
participants in Bethel, Juneau and Fairbanks als-.) ottered 
suggestions. Almost all of the topics mentioned on the 
pre-workshop questionnaires were voiced at the wtukshops 
during the ''Local Concerns" presentation sessions and 
nuiny of ihcse were further discussed and solutions ottered 
in the small work groups about local concerns. (See 
summary o( ''Local Concerns.") The post-workshop 
questionnaire was mcue extensive, asking participants tlve 
specitk' questions about both the workshop and the Alaska 
School Finance Study. Brief summaries of these written 
responses follow. 

Suggested Follow- Up Activities 

With regard to **fulloW'Up" activities after the 
workshop, the ^)verwhelming response from all workshops 
called for an immediate report of workshop fnulini(S and 
recommendations lo be sent to all workshop participants, 
to school hoards and to sc1uH)1 superintendents. Other 
suggestions ottered by participnnts for follow-up activities 
included: 

I. Keeping local school districts informed about and 
involved in the Alaska Schoi^l Finance Study in such 
ways as (a) CNFR's meeting with school boards, 
superintendents and business managers to discuss the 
workshops and lo obtain local community opinions 
and (h) CNLR\s requesting from each scliool district 
a written repcui about Its goals, programs, services 
and limitations encountered in implementing these; 



4. t-'valuating '^local Cimcems*^ stated and separating 
uciiul "concerns" i*rt)ni "seltlsli intents": and, 

5. Presenting problems :;taied arid suggested soh(tions 
/(> public via newspapers, TV and/or radio. 

Suggestions for and Reactions to 
the Alaska School Finance Study 

In response to topics which should be addressed or 
included in the Alaska School Finance Study, participants 
indicated the tbl lowing items which are lisied in priority 
larder based on f requency of response: 

1. School operation and maintenance cosis: 

2. Capital construction and improvement: 
.V Insurance: and 

4, Teacher housing. 

5. Other Topics: 

a. transportation: 

b. area dilTerentials- 

c. insufficient funding to small districts: 

d. electrical costs in rural areas: 

e. food service and full slate funding of hoi lunch 
programs', 

f. base information about source of funds, amounts 
available and how funds are spent : and, 

g. equity of program received: equity of effort. 

Reactions to the Alaska School Finance Study included the 
following comments: 

1. Need more input from rural areas about **qualiiy of 
education vs. basics'*: 

2. Involve students, teachers, business managers and 
other School t'aculiy members and comnumiiy 
people in conduct of the study: 

3. No sympathy or help is offered to problems of larger 
districts: recognize that not only REAAs have 
problems all districts have, but the difference is in 
the "cut of the problem related to program and 
finance": 

4. Collect data: ''Let others (e.g., DOE, legislative 
branch) determine recommendations.** 



2, Sponsoring additional workshops for such purposes 
as informing state officials, legislators and other 
concerned groups about school finance, obtaining 
suggestions from local communities, discussing 
implementation of recommendations accepted 
statewide, obtaining legislators' responses to 
concerns expressed by participants and discussing 
issues and problems of small school districts without 
a tax base: 

3, Studying further actual costs of financing education 
in rural Alaska: issuing reports about regional 
differentials (including detailed statistics and some 
models for adjusting differentials) for review prior to 
convening of the 1977 legislative session: and, 
defining and clarifying differences between basic 
need and basic education: 
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General comments about both the workshops and the 
study varied widely and offered such advice as the 
following: 

General Comments 

1. ''Learned a good deal about school finance": 
"Appreciate this chance for input": 

2. "Worthwhile just trying to understand other 
districts' concerns, hope conclusion can be reached 
that will be workable for all Alaska districts": 

3. "Revamp whole format"; "Last day was wasted": 
"Perhaps a more complete, in-depth approach could 
have been added - for some, it may have been too 
simplistic": and, 

4. "fCeep plugging"; "Hang in there You're doing a 
great job." 
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I PUBLIC SCHOOL FOUNDATION PROGRAM 

t'f u».iKinJnti ih:crs| P.iNj I'itidini: iiK-thnd.' 

2. PSI P needs only minor i:u>di!itJlnM's or "line 
lunini:." 



v !-\irniulj could he snnplihcd. 

4. l-t'rinii|j dt>e>« ni>l niL-ci ^nsis. nistrik' 

tioi-..d piuizrjin |v.'uf\iid!/L'J. 



1. PUBLIC SCHOOL FOUNDATION PROGRAM 

A. General 

B J Fa ^^^'"^ >i-'r\ini: miom >,-ho.'l diMruis \sc!I 

J!id should he kepi. 

B J F A ^^^"J'"*--^"'"'^ '^'^■^^JiiniL'nJed. 

II. Reduce llscjl rigidiiN ;ind calL-coticjl jspLVls. 
i.e.. speajl cdut.-;iii(in ynd Ve-cjiionul eJucj- 
lioii . 

l\ Include pre>ciiool proyrjni. 

c. Int^ludc hilrngiul priiprjui. 

d. Ptovrde Inr cost drrUTL'nLCs witfnn jti I |- A. 

e. Review jnnujjiy lo jcconuno Jjie cosi oi- 
living tiunges. 4f 

2. Any clunges rnjde in PSFP should nm irifniige 
on (he \'U^:^ Btirough Aci K'gjrdinii bnd sjles 
jnd I heir derived revenues <ylniosl solel> used 
lor educaiion). 

B Nnne sukigesied. 

B J F A iiM'ii: ueiiuKosis. 



>. Mone\ i:eiiciaicj is jlninsi ei.iiii\:ileiii nt jLlu;d 
wosis. {"nnlusion ji IocjI level results wnlunu 
oireclion Irom suu- ;ihi>iil fiow UindM slmuld he 
^pcnl. 

f». Ihe lerni. "«i5'; hasic need." k Lnntusii;^ 
.itid misleading, espe^ully lo Io^jI gnverniiieril 
uints. 



7. Anituinl of si.jte ;iid is i ri.su I'ticJ en l ;uid must he 
supplcnieiiied hy l-L-deuI funds. 



J F 



4 Sepjrjie uiililie^. riurnk'nance .lud tood s<.m\i.i- 
troin hudgels jrid PSf'P. 

juJ < <r 

A IneluJe weighted dillereruuK in PSI P :..i -.-v 
ond.n> pi .igr;inis. 

>. .Stjie sfn^uld "inierprel. diclutc. or annoi.'nve'" 
wha, .1 tundauienul educaiion proiiiani is 



(». Discard 



fi. I ducal e the puhlic ahnui the PSI P. I*erliaps aKn 
require ar. pjii »il leaclier ceiiilK-.ition .i dem*Mi- 
sirated understanding of PSI'P. 

7. N(Mie suggested. 



B. Instructional Units 

1. ADM (average daily nieniherslup) use eauses B FA 
luidgeiary prunlenis tor small sehonls. 

2. Reporling and verilymg I'l l-: (tull linie eqiiivj- J 
lenll.ADM is a cumbersome process. 

"i. Small elementary and secondary schools di> n(U B J F A 
kieueiate sufHcrcru insiructnuial iinris lo supp(Mi 
needed progr.ims. 



B. Instructional Units 

1. Use cmollmeril rather iliari ADM .is fiasrs tm 
calculating Ufuruciuuiul uniis. 

2. None suggested. 



•. (iiiararueed tl^ior (hetore current ronuiila .ip 
plied) should he hased nn one lU mine of ihe 
lolK)\\ing; 
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C. \;i|jdiiv . acLuraLV. equi(jhilii> . and amounl of B J FA C, Instructional Unit AMoiments 
histructiuiial L'nit \llolrni?nts (regional differ- 

cdliaKl iitvd review. -Vdju^i iCLordini: ii» iviljiiiui. ii.iiNpin Mtmn ji-.J 

Loininunujiion piohlonis jnd tuhci dcl!\v'i\ 
cduLjiion L'osis. 

unJ or 

('. liKfLMse bjsod on t"oIlo\Mng kiLi<>is 
1 . liudcqujU" ijLiliues; 
^. SlIuuiI IujkIi pro^rjins: 

,V MjilllLMlJIKl? L'OstN-. 

\. TcaL-licr houNiiiji; 
5. Tian^jp'rijlioii L•o^t^: 
fj. InsurjiK't?; uiid/itr 
7. ALiivitie>. 

> and 

l\ Review I*SI-P ditVcrcntijIs yi.'jfK and u'ViSs.' w> 
retlLVi josi-ot -living cluiiiies. 



1). Local Ke venues 

1 . 1 reveniii-'N tOijUiK'd c\Li?eds State sluri.' pio- F 
vided ii» (IisUIlI. 

J. DiU'iLiiit lo latse levirmies hL'Vond required loea! F 
sliare. 

.V MuniLipal disirias aNo have high cduLalional J 
costs, but loeai revenue pi>lcniial limit cd, 

4, Aniouni in lieu dT local revenues provided to J F 
RliAAs exceeds amount ol local revenues avail- 
able in individual cities and boroughs. 

5. RtAAs have i.o local revenue source. B J F 



A 
A 



D. Local Revenues 
I \oiie sui;ge>led, 

Z, Needs rcvieu , 

3, None su^esicd. 



4. State provide same amount to cities anu hoi- 
oughs. 



REPORT NO. 1 

Copies of School Finance in Alaska Report No. I : An 
Overview of Current Issues, Sources, and Distribution of 
Funds for Public Elementary ant! Secondary Education are 

available at no cost for school and community groups or 
individuals. To obtain one or more copies, write: 

Alaska School Finance Study 

Center for Northern Educational Research 

Ui I ivers ity of A la ska 

Fairbanks. Alaska 9970 F 

or telephone Fairbanks 479^7 1 43 or 470^7145. 
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11. SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 










II. SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


\ Sv-h«iot con'^tructiitn too much iii [he piHiticjl 




J 




A 


A. Dep jrtment of hJucation sli<uild c<Hiduci a 
statewide study to eNtablish priorities lor fund 










ing school construction. 


B, There jre evireme ' on-.lruclii'n costs in isolated 


B 




F 




B. None siigge%ted. 


area^ which v^ill pn>babiy not decrease. 












( Inflation depleteshond is^ue funds ftir all school 


B 




F 




C. None suggested. 


Lonstruction. 












1) ( iirrcnl school construction system can result 
in .inv of the follo^^iiig. particularly REAAs: 










D. All monies for school construction ullocated \o 
a district should be controlled locally. J^Ot 
should provid- a State inspector to work in dis- 




B 




J 


A 


tricts. 



( 0:11 .(.'\ ncn\ t:t».iliiK'N .md equipnu'iiK 



B 



4 Inll.ilcd iHuldirtU oonU 



B 



^ C.MiNt.iiu !(UN(r.ilii':i ill do.itii'.c Dcp.titnicnt B 



E C urrciil fiiianciiij: for scIuk)] ciMisirudion 



Su!li..ioin St.Hc t'.iiuls .110 iicvc->x;i\ h» .i>\iNl in ^ 

V \n oijuit.ihk* iiKinncr r.t lundMiti c>ipil-il L.on- 
>; I iiv.-iM>ii i> r:coJcJ ; 

4, !^>iid iN^ucs li:i\L- Jit!L.'ri!>vi pcrL.vni:igcs ol B J 

>uppi>M t'H i?inii|v.ip.il ^choi»| Jisiiict^ :ii d 

ki A \n 

^. Munijip.d sctnM»l dlsUL.v •>:inu- s> stem tiU J 

Mtpp'^rt n{ \cliiui| v:inisiriit:thni js KI AA>. 

o. Kiiul Jie:i\ dt> ttni h.ivc hn-^c, 

( on^ulcKition sliniild he iiivcn tho\L* .ircw uliich 
Iluc alicidy hondeJ ilicinscKe.N. 



F A 



anj 

D, The planning and construction of school facili- 
tie\ should anticipate future enrnllmcnls und 
•he provision of an adequate education. 

and 

n. System of checks and balances should he de- 
veloped based on cost, limelincss and mtn ice- 
ability. 

E. Financing school constriictii)n. 

1. '^'xCju* Stjtewide piud (e.g.. bjnk *m nIjIc !cmJ- 
nii; Jkiencyl Jvjihblc for si\u\\ disnui- ( p.iri kU- 
Lirly with snull tJ.\ buso) 10 burrMW nioiicv Um 
St'luHil construction. 

Share scliool cunstruclion costs ctjujlly ilnouuh 
o out State by increjscd income ij\ m thmiiel 
increjsed support troni StJlc's uencuil linid. 

JuJ 



A 2- lisijhlish cjpitjl const ruL'lion tonnuki >\rMM 
h \o PSF!\ based on need and abihty (o tinjacc 



A 7. present 50'' Stato rciinbursemjni ot distiici 
.cliool cotist ruction shiiuld be increjscd while 
retaining local options. 



111. EQUITY 

A. "Equity refers to: ( 1 ) how funds for education 
arc raised; and. (2) the spending <if funds per 
child." 
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III. EQUITY 

A. Both topics need to be addressed and solved. 

ami 

A. Ecjuity in school funding will hnve to come 
through greater Slate funding. 



U liu*«jtiH> heivveen jinmiul ♦»! I<km1 sljjre J 

r:ti'»od .iiid .niiomii s|vni per jujpi! 

( l.jinU of pro|:r.iiii> oflcrcd needs . •mMdcr;Hit)n J 



P UiMt d«» N^c dctiii..* as K-in^ "cv^iul" ' 

\ I i"»s c\|v :isi\i.* proiirams sluuilu iioi n-.vosMriN 
W v-M;iNidtred h.isiv programs, louk .1; llic ijiul- 
lU ot jiu* prourjin h<fing pru\ided 



I. \U'lh(Kls of assessing property van resulting in 
tlislorlion .)t equali/Jlion feature of PSFP and 
inequities to ta\p;t>er».. 

J. (IO(y;) Snie funding of edu»:ation might B 
diminish local control because of compliance 
with State requirements. 



F 
F 



I \inoiint t»f nuMie) available direct!) affects the F 
*qualil\ *' of education. 

(f H district stJ> N uilhiii budget quality of educa- F 
Ji4»n uill probably be lower and school district 
nun \k judged as not capable of effect ivel> 
<»peratitii; programs. 

H "lnequit\** exists in c rrent fundin*' s\stem of J F A 

Rt A \s. cities and boroughs pay for rural edu- 
laliitn through income ta\ (PSFP and "substi- 
luted local share "> as well as pa> ing for own 
local school district through property taxes and 
income lax {PSFPJ. 



\ In all alleinpi to equalize llie burdetJ herween 
Rt \ \s ;«nd municipal schoci districts, new leii- 
tslaiion might he required to permit taxation til 
private properly in the REA As. 

B. Revision in PSFP needed to correct tor this 
situation. 

( .D.fc. N alue assessment of educalio[»al compun 
etjts is needed. 



( . n. fc Mavbeall education should St* allcrnative 
ed iKalicm. 

( .i),E Need to emphasise qualitv rather than 
quant it V . 



F. None suggested. 



C. None suggested. 



H. Need equal responsibility among all school dis- 
Iriels to pay for education. 

aHiJ 

H. Cities and boroughs with tax base should not he 
"penalized "because other areas do not have lax 
base. 

and 

H. Minimum level of lax effort .nould he rei|uired 
where lax base exists. 

H. Increase in PL S74 support would help in re 
ducing local tax effort. 

I. Slate should do all assessing. 



J. Local decision-making should be retained by 
school districts. 



K. Not all large school districts are in great shape; 
they ne«d help in responding to comi ^anity 
pressures. 

L. .Small districts cannot easily afford to **gear up** 
10 level of large districts in order to meet needs 
and expectations of local community. 

M. Should he no insistence that people pay for 
schools in areas with limited access to work and 



F A K. None suggested. 



L. Provide additional fmancial support for admin- 
istration in small high schools so superintendent 
does not have to teach fulLtime. 

M. None suggested. 



N. Industries may not be taxed sufficiently. 

O. Non-school related community responsibilities 
(e.g.. pui»llc safety « local government assistance^ 
teenage recreational programs) may affect ^'basic 
need'* if not provided by other agencies. 



3 
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N. None suggested. 
O. Nonj suggested. 
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SUGGESTED SOL 



ProposaSs, ideas, positions. 



IV. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF SCHOOL FAOUTIES 

\. '"osfs are unpredictable (e.g.. frei^t. fuel, water. B FA 
sewage, insurance, electricity >. not cuntrulled hy 
district and not reflected in foundation pro- 
gram. 

li. Operarion maintenance, and repair costs for ma- B FA 
chiner> . equipment and fariiiues con-sume up to 
one-third of educational program budget. 



( . Extreme openitional costs often result from in- 
heriting sub standard or poorly designed facili- 
ties. 



B J F A 



I). Stime new systems und facilities are too S4)phis- B A 
ticated. 

E. AbiJltv to keep facility operating has become a F 
criterion for hiring school principal; difficult to 

obtain maintenance staff in REA.\s. 

F. Inherited utility contra**^*^^ (e.g.. .\Iaska Village B FA 
Electric Coopenitive. rul '^alth Serv ice I have 

resulted in RE.\ A . subsi . .ng many non-school 
costs often at cxorbi. jtes. 



Ci. C'larincati(m is necess-'iry about: 

1. KcspoMMhiiitv tni ncIjoo! inaiiiieiiantc in cities A 
.ind Ivntjijiihs: 

1. \Mut IS majoi or minor niaitiieiiante? A 
H. In^'urance costs are uncontrollable at local level. J F A 



IV OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF SCHOOL FAaUTlES 

A. .\nnual review of PSFP to adju>! for such cost- 
of-living changes. 



B. Operation and maintenance coiits should be fully 
State funded separate from educational budget. 
Founoc ion monies would then b<; adequaf for 
educational program. 

jnJ 

I . Build new facilifv ; would be cheaper in long run. 

C. ."before BIA facilities are assumed, some process 
sh >uld insure their being brought up to State 
stanv'^'irds. 

0. Return to -.inple structures to decrease main- 
tenance C'MS. 

E. None suggested. 



F. Slate agency (other than REA.\ I should assume 
responsihilit>' for pro\iding electricity on con- 
tract at rates proportional lo community's abil- 
ity to pay. 

F. State should assist with these "extra" costs. 

G. None suggested. 



H. Provide State self-insurance relief for all State 
agencies including school districts. 



V. OTHER FINANCIAL ISSUES 
A. Categorical Aid 

1. Sucli funding crejtCsbuJpetirtg and ntanagcntent 
prt>b!cn)s (specifically V;>Lational and .Special 
IducatKMi): 

a. Abundance ot t unds in sonic areas: shortage 
ir otheis: 

b. .-Xvailahle funds hut nostafl . 

c. Too many aides. 

d. I.imiison tlcxibility in pri>graniming; 

e. No allowance for indirect costs Id be cliareed B 
against these funds. 

2. ("ategorical aid lini-'s local i.ontrol and decision- 
niakini!. 



J 
J 



F 
F 
F 



J F A 



V. OTHER riNANaAL ISSUES 

A. Categorical Aid 

I . School districts sht^uld recojve all I unds as lump 
sum to dispcise as needed for programs ;ntd ser- 
vices. 

unci 

L Mamienance und operation ct>sls miglu be ap- 
propriate categorical aid. 



2- Diminish or elintinatc c;i(e^on(.iil aid. 



ERIC 



( aU'goiiCiil itid progiiims liiive emerged heciiusc 
ol inteiprctiiiion jiid Lidrniiiistration dI' enabling: 



J 



^. Rc-intcrprel hiws to allow L\LA> to make ded- 
sloipj jhoiit liiid to administer these programs. 



4. (atcgoriLal aid resulted beeause schools were not A 4. Provide alternatives in school district progrmns. 
otTering wliat community wanted. 

5. Funding depends on j:rant-\vriting ability. F A 5. Nont' ^ ' 

(». Competition lor categorical funding of required Ft i j'. 

programs (e.g., bilingual) causes problems. 

7. Special Education "mainstreaming" increases A aandled locally and 

school district costs. . adequately funded. 

S. There should probably be some categorical aid. A 8. Maintenance and operation costs might be ap- 

biit type is difficult to determine. propriate categorical aid. 



B. Federal Programs 

!. I'ederal programs cost more than they nuy be B J 
worth: incredible amount of .. ne-consuming pa- 
perwork and administrative costs which run al- 
most as high as f unds awarded. 

1. Review process of applications f or F-'ederal t'unds J 
may not be as fair as it could be. 

.V Need claritlcation of amounts and authority v)f 
PL H74 (Federal impact f unds). 



B. Federal Programs 

1. State should take responsibility for school dis- 
trict programs supported by Federal funds if 
such programs address important necd(s) of dis- 
trict, such as math and .science (Title I) (jr cul- 
tural activities (JOM or Indian Fducation). 

2. None suggested. 
F 3. None suggested. 



C. Transportation, Tiavel and Support Programs 

1. Transportation concerns fall into two categories; 
student transportation and transportation of 
goods. 

a. Student transportation is not included in the 
PSFP: 

b. Student transportation over 1 .5 miles is fully 
State funded; hazardous routes only 507( 
State funded. 

c. Transportation costs of goods are inequitable 
and regional differentials do not approach 
these costs. 



C. Transportation, Travel and Support Programs 
1 . a & b. Better State funding is needed. 



r 
f 



f A c. Regional differentials should provide ade- 
quate and equitable coverage of these costs. 



2. Travel expenses affect school costs in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

a. Travel expenses for community school com- 
mittee members, school board members and 
superintendents are exorbitant, and yet a 
shortage of such funds may create a com- 
munications problem for and between these 
persons. 

b. Superintendents are required to travel exces- 
sively, costing the school district too much in 
terms of time and travel expenses. 

3. Support programs have (or may have) an impact 
on school district budgets as follows: 

a. Hot lunch programs are not included in PSFP B 
and are being underwritten by instructional 
funds. 

b. Intcrscholastic competition financial costs 
need to be addressed. 

c. Regional Resource Centers (RRC) are to be 
established. 

d. Boarding Home costs for housing and recrea* B 
tion programs may not be sufficient. 



2. None sugge.st,;d. 

A 

F 

3. 

F a. Slate should fund at 100%. 

F b. Determine whether interscholasiic coinpeti^ 

tion is part of basic education or is extracur- 
ricular. 

f c. RCC funding must provide adequate operat- 

ing costs. 

1 3 ^- None suggested. 
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VI. ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
MANAGEME^eT ISSUES 










VI, ORGANIZATIONAL AND 


A. Personnel 










A. IVtsonncI 


1. Schi)<>l districts wuiit und need to be ;jble \o use 
skilled local pe^iple instruct students. 


D 
D 


J 


F 




1. Certification proceuuies uucd ii '\jmif; 
and 

1 . Retain flexibility of foundation program to per- 
mit local decision-making about using local tal- 
ent to offet special instruction or to augment 
dn-going programs. 


2. Dii'iicult to leurn what constitutes an approved 
vocational t)r special educatiiin program with 
regard lo certification lit'stalT. 






r 




2. None suggested, 


y. Small secondary school progrunis must c^^ntend 
with inadequate teaching staff". 






F 




3. None suggested. 


4. Scluml districts need short-term help (e.g.. per- 
sonnel, materials) I'rom t^utside the district. 








A 


4. Should be provided for through foundation pro- 
gram. 


5. With regard to teacher salary negotiations: 












a. Pro's and con's of statewide negotiated teach- 
ei salaries with regional differentials should 
be considered; 




J 




A 
M 


5. a. Statewide teacher negotiations not favored 
nor recommended at this lime. 


b. l^ck of local control of teacher salaries exists; 






F 




b. None suggested. 


c. Need to curtail increase of salaries in nego- 
tiating process; 




J 






c. None suggested. 


d. Teachers want salaries equivalent to State em- 
phiyees* salaries; 




J 






d. None suggested. 


e. Current negiiliations situations may result in 
requeststhat the Legislature establish teacher 
^aI■^ries and sclutol costs. 




J 






e. None suggested. 


t CfiKxi D'lv' tor 'inH 111 I'll p V nt>i' 1 1 1 i 1 m c iViMti 

teachers do not insure the "education" of 
students. 




J 






f, N(me suggested. 


<>, Housing facilities for scIumiI staff affects attract- 
ing and retaining personnel. 




J 


F 


A 


^l. School districts should not be in housing busi- 
ness. Long-term lea.ses should be arranged. 

attd 

6, Staff housing should be established by .State. 












U. New Schools and Programs 










B, New Schools and Programs 


1 . How does a school district offer good education- 
al programs in small secondary scIhhiIs? 




J 






1 , Curriculum and teacher training for small secon- 
dary schools are necessary. 

and 

L Individuality of needs in small communities 
should not he lost in contrast to meeting needs 
of more populated areas. 


2. Current funding system provides for operation 
of prt>grams i^nly. 








A 


2, Need planning funds for new mandated schools 
and programs. 


^. Most coinmunities want sec»Mulary progranvs hut 
funds are Tacking. 








A 


Need a guarantee of funds to start such programs. 
(See 11. B, 3) 



/ 
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4. l inilf Suite and liK'.tl rosoiiues >.jnniii tn^^ji 
high e.x^HJctaiuiMs nf HI-.aA aiiiiimmiiics ioi 
>c\oiHljiy pu'gKuns. 

> hi new >cli«M»l .ncjN. schools have uiiiqiK* ri»hi- 
lion.ship tt» ctMnnuimty. [Miily hecauv.' school 
district IS solo employer in the area. 

C. BlAScliools 

I. HlA villages are still urrcertain .rnd skeptical B 
ahoul role and autliority ol Kl'AAs. 

HlA villages are woiried about whether Ul:AAs B 
will h(? ahie tn take over expensive KlA plants 
and to maintain educational programs witiiin 
biulgeis provided by PSFP l unds. 

.V Smne HlA villages do not want to join RT.AAs B 
hccaiise employees of HlA school will be af- 
tecied, 

1). Indusiriai Impact 

Induslriiil impact causes problems tor school dis- 
tricts. 



A 4. Moro creativity in programs and delivery of pro- 
grams is needed. 

A >. None suggested. 
C. BIA Schools 

1 . Workshops like this may help in transition. 

2. RHAAs must have sufficient funds to take over 
operation of BIA schools at level to which local 
eoinmunity has become accustomed, 

■ suggested, 
iistriat Impact 

A Create a separate State fund to provide "front 

money** to set up schools in such areas. 



E. "REAA" Title 



"KliAA" title separates these local education 
agencies (l.li A) froiu nuinicipal school districts. 



E, **REAA** Title 



Eliminate *'RBAA*' title and refer to a!l school 
disuicls with same title". **LEA'* or **school dis- 
trict.'* 



F. Small Cities 



F, Small Cities 



Cities of fewer than 400 pci^ple arc nt>t firsl- 
class cities and. therefore, are prevented from 
contributing local funds to schools. 



This situation needs review to allow a local com- 
muniiy to contribute to the school budget con- 
cerning programs and services for students. 



VIK OTHER 

A, Alaska School Finance Sludy (ASFS) 

K ASFS is seen as positive step toward evaluating F 
basic need and existing regional differentials. 

2, ASFS will hopefully define actual operational F 
cnsts for comparison with existing differentials. 

.3. As rn.my experts as possible should be included F 
in the ASFS. 

4. Goal of legislative change in 1977-78 is seen as F 
too late. 

5. Will ASFS help or hinder the current financing B J 
system? 



VI!. OTHER 

A. Alaska School Finance Study (ASFS) 

1 . None suggested. 

2. Nont suggested. 



3. Include Alaska School Business Officers* Associ- 
alion and like groups. 

4, Changes should occur {before new legifslalUre. 



5. None suggested. 



B, High School Requirements 

1. Since studcntsare not required to stay in school 
for 4 years to graduate, some school districts 
lose revenues and must cul programs, 

2. Currently students are required lo spend only a 
few hours per day in school. 



B. High School Requirements 

1 -2. High school requirements may need revamp- 
ing. 



THANK YOU! 

The Center for Northern Educational Research and the Alaska Department of Educa< 
tion wish to thank all those who attended the regional workshops. The compilation of 
local concerns and solutions and the results of small work group discussions have provided 
additional data vital to the conduct of the Alaska School Finance Study. The cooperation 
of participants in dealing with the school finance issues is appreciated. 

^ E. Dean Coon, CNER 

^ Don MacKinnon, DOE 



